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"La logique du sentiment," the last article (pp. 133-164), by L. 
Dauriac, is a discussion of Ribot's Logique des sentiments, or rather 
an attempt to justify a logic of feeling. The author elaborates his 
views on formal logic as a kind of preface to Ribot's book. A logic 
separated from the world of things is the most barren of disciplines, 
and a formal logic of sentiments would be inconceivable. But the 
logic of concepts is based on psychology ; its material is derived 
from perception and sensation. In the same way, M. Dauriac thinks, 
we can have a logic of the emotions ; in the sense, namely, that we 
reason under the influence of feeling with a material different from 
that which the intellect employs. The will to live is the source of 
this logic, and hence desire and belief; for we cannot live without de- 
siring, and without believing the object of our desire to be good. M. 
Dauriac simply shows that there is such a thing as a psychology of 
reasoning, and that our reasoning is influenced by our emotions, our 
desires, and our beliefs. But why we should call this branch of study 
logic, I do not see unless, of course, we reduce logic to psychology. 
The rest of the volume (pp. 165-314) is devoted to reviews of books, 
nearly all of which are from the able pen of M. Pillon, the editor. 

Frank Thilly. 
Princeton University. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By George Galloway. 
Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1904. — pp. 
328. 

The book before us is a collection of six essays on various aspects 
of the Philosophy of Religion. A reading of the book, however, 
shows a unity of thought and exposition not suggested by the modest 
title or by the headings of the several essays. Instead of an aggrega- 
tion of loosely related papers, we find in reality a systematic treat- 
ment of the subject. The central aim is to synthesize the opposing 
standpoints of rationalism and pragmatism. 

The first essay is historical. It outlines the main tendencies in re- 
ligious philosophy from Hegel to Professor James. Besides Hegel, 
Biedermann and Principal Caird are cited as representatives of abso- 
lute rationalism. Pfleiderer stands for a more moderate rationalism. 
He recognizes both the rights of the theoretical reason and the ideals 
of the practical reason. Lotze is next considered, and recognized as 
having materially influenced the subsequent development of the philos- 
ophy of religion. " Lotze's continued reiteration of the view that the 
formal activity of thought could not give the content of reality, and 
that the categories of logic could neither do justice to the processes of 
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nature nor to the movements of history, gave strength and definiteness 
to the reaction against the Hegelian system. His insistence on the 
uniqueness of individuality tended in the same direction, and imparted 
vitality to the movement towards pluralism. And lastly, in setting 
the claims of the value-judgment in a new and fuller light, he 
made clear the right of spiritual consciousness to have a voice in the 
final interpretation of reality " (pp. 15 f.). The movement away from 
Hegelian rationalism has been still further aided, especially in theolog- 
ical circles, by the work of Ritschl. He excluded theoretical philos- 
ophy entirely from the domain of religion. In his view, the religious 
consciousness has to do only with value judgments, and the idea of God 
is not an object of speculative cognition at all. 

Leaving now the Germans, the author turns to other nations, and 
finds that the principal workers in the field of religious philosophy for 
the past twenty years bear out his opinion that the newer attitude is 
distinctly critical and sceptical. The theories of the Dutch scholar 
Rauwenhoff, the French theologian Auguste Sabatier, the Danish pro- 
fessor Hoffding, are briefly summarized. All three agree in pronounc- 
ing theoretical proof of the religious object impossible. Such proof 
as is possible for us is found in some form of faith, — a faith in the 
moral world-order, a faith in our spiritual intuitions, or a faith in the 
conservation of value. Hoffding is criticised as giving only a " color- 
less common residium " in his formula " faith in the persistence of 
value. ' ' This seems to me a mistake. Hoffding is fully conscious of 
the futility of defining religion by a mere residium. His theory is 
certainly a serious attempt to find the " constitutive idea," whether 
he has succeeded or not. His theory is correct in form, however far it 
may be from satisfying us as to content. 

This historical sketch closes with Professor James. His pragmatism 
is the polar opposite of the Hegelian rationalism. Feeling has taken the 
place of reason. Belief is a matter of will rather than of intellect. 
Our author's conclusion is: "We cannot discredit reason without 
likewise casting discredit on religion. The self-conscious spirit de- 
mands to be in harmony with itself, and this it cannot be if reason is 
excluded from its deepest experiences. . . . On the other hand, it 
must be fully granted that pure thought can never give us the God 
whom religious consciousness demands. Hence those are right who 
urge that value-judgments are essential in religion. . . . The error 
which the religious philosopher must guard against is onesidedness ' ' 

(P- 38). 
The second essay, " The Natural Sciences, Ethics, and Religion," 
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gives the author an opportunity to set forth his conception of the main 
characteristics of religion and of a religious world-view in contrast 
with scientific and ethical conceptions. 

The point of view of the third essay — "Religious Development; 
its History and Interpretation " — is strictly psychological. The 
author discredits all attempts like those of Hegel and Caird to deduce 
religious history from universal categories. Our only hope of under- 
standing the origin and development of religion is by psychological 
principles. The stages and forms of religious growth must in their 
characteristic features reflect the nature of their source, the thinking, 
feeling, willing mind of man from which they issue. 

In the fourth essay, the author leaves the field of religion for the 
time being and turns to philosophy. Through a discussion of "The 
Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience, ' ' he seeks a metaphysical 
foundation on which to construct his religious philosophy. Avena- 
rius, Kant, and Caird are duly criticised, and the writer arrives 
finally at a standpoint in general agreement with Lotze and Professor 
Ward. The treatment is unsatisfactorily meagre. His conclusion is 
that outer experience is " the interpretation by self-conscious subject 
of the actions of reals which thought itself does not create. ' ' What, 
then, is the character of these transsubjective reals? They are not 
physical events. The fundamental notion of externality is not to be 
found in physical events as distinguished from the subjective sequence 
of ideas. " For a physical event is by no means a primitive datum 
of consciousness, but implies ideal construction. ' ' 

In this last remark, the author seems to have fallen into the psy- 
chologist's fallacy. The physical event is just what is the primitive 
datum, and, instead of being the product of conceptual thought as he 
elsewhere maintains, it is the immediate assertion of the perceptual 
consciousness. It is only the reflective, psychologizing, philosophizing 
self, that thinks of the percept as distinguished from the thing perceived. 
The perceptual consciousness recognizes the physical event as an outer 
experience, but in distinction not from the percept of the same which 
the psychologist discovers, but from subjective feelings and images 
that are not referred to objects at all. The objection to recognizing 
the real event as a metaphysical real is not because it is not a primi- 
tive datum, but because it is not a rational datum of experience. 

The nature of the transsubjective reality is finally decided by two 
considerations : First, " Among the objects of our experience are other 
human subjects who we inevitably infer have a reality for themselves ' ' ; 
and second, if some reals are subjects, all are more or less subjects by 
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virtue of Leibniz's law of continuity. "Hence there seems to be no 
valid reason why one should not admit that our so-called external ex- 
perience involves the presence to our consciousness of manifold spiritual 
substances which are subjects at lower planes of development. . . . 
On this hypothesis we do justice to the primacy and centrality of the 
inner life, while we avoid the absurdity of reducing external experi- 
ences to thought-relations, or of positing unknowable ' things in them- 
selves ' behind the phenomena of sense " (p. 192). To the objection 
that things are but ideal constructions, it is urged in defense of this view 
that they are the presuppositions rather than the products of ideal con- 
struction ; for without them thought would not have data on which to 
work. To the objection that the individual real when thought out 
loses its reality in the Absolute, the reply is that a theory which makes 
the Absolute the one and all of reality does not account for even the 
illusion of individuals. The individual is not merely its relations. 
Experience is richer than thought, and the self as individual center of 
experience has a being for itself over and above its mere thought rela- 
tionships . The very judgment in which we predicate thought of the self 
is made possible by the fact that the self is also the center of feeling 
and will and cannot be dissipated into the pure unity of thought. One 
difficulty not considered by the author may be mentioned : if the real 
in everything be a psyche of high or low degree, and the material 
form be but the outer manifestation of these psyches to other psyches, 
why with the passing of the spirit does not then the body pass too ? 
Surely the appearance ought not to be more abiding than the reality. If 
it be urged in reply to this difficulty that the reason the body survives 
after the soul passes is that the body is composed of reals — cell-souls, 
atom-souls, ion-souls — we may ask why on this theory one psyche 
should manifest itself only through other and lesser psyches. In 
fact, the lower seem to be the more real, and this theory of spiritual 
monads falls into the fundamental error of materialism, the error of 
explaining the higher by the lower, an error too against which our 
author has already carefully warned us. 

In the fifth essay, " The Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion," 
we find the culmination of the author's theory. Starting from the 
view developed in the previous paper that the external world is a 
system of monads, he first justifies the predication of activity to these 
monads, and then puts the question, What is the ground of their inter- 
action ? As Lotze has pointed out, if A and B are to interact, it must 
be that they are both parts of tn ; but this raises another difficulty for 
which Lotze has shown no sufficient way of escape. " Can we think 
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of a ground which is at once immanent in all individual centers of ex- 
perience and at the same time does not reduce these centers to a mere 
appearance ? Is it possible to conceive a connecting activity which 
explains the interdependence of spiritual substances and still leaves to 
them a being of their own ? This condition can only be fulfilled by a 
ground which is both immanent and transcendent, a ground which, 
while it unites individuals, has also a being for itself, and so always 
distinguishes itself from the elements it connects " (p. 230). 

Granted that no type of unity found in experience can adequately 
describe that which is the ground of experience, still the soul in the 
biological sense answers approximately to the condition required. 
Every organism contains a central activity, soul or will, which, as a 
formative principle, builds up the organism and manifests itself in it. 
We may think the ground of all interaction between spiritual sub- 
stances as a supreme will. As mere principle of unity in an interact- 
ing system, this supreme will might be unconscious ; but since experi- 
ence discloses self-conscious subjects among the real, the fundamental 
will must be itself self-conscious. We cannot conceive of mere will 
and nothing more as evolving self-consciousness in the individual. No 
more can we conceive of a universal and unconscious will creating by 
its activity self-conscious subjects. " We live and act on the assump- 
tion that the self-conscious world, which is likewise the world of 
values, is the fullest development of reality. Yet if naked will is the 
ground and creator of this world, then an unconscious principle is the 
source of all value, and is itself the highest value. It is only consistent 
that those who hold this speculative theory should treat the kingdom 
of self-conscious spirits as a lapse from the unconscious, and advocate 
a revaluation in the interests of pessimism. The radical contradiction 
between this Weltanschauung and our most deep-rooted personal 
instincts is a strong argument against it " (p. 245). 

Can the Absolute Self and the finite self both be real ? After several 
pages of discussion upon this point, with criticisms of M'Taggart and 
Lotze, the conclusion is reached that, if we are to maintain the reality 
of both the divine and the human self, we cannot speak of God as the 
Absolute in the common philosophic sense of the term. " For if God 
be the all-inclusive whole of reality, a personal relation between Him 
and individuals is not possible, and there is no real place for religion. 
If we do use the term Absolute of God, it must be in a more restricted 
sense. We may speak of God as the absolute ground or condition of 
experience, not as the all-inclusive whole of experience. " It is ad- 
mitted that at this point there is a radical discrepancy between the ab- 
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solute of the philosophical idealist and the religious idea of God. 
Galloway does not agree with Lotze that an infinite personality can 
dispense with a not-self. We must think of God, he says, " as a unity 
which is differentiated but is at the same time a perfect harmony ; of a 
not- self which in no way impedes the activity of the self, and of a sub- 
ject which fully realizes itself in the object. ' ' No explanation is 
vouchsafed us as to this "not-self." It is not, we are told, the world 
of finite things and persons, for that would make the divine self-con- 
sciousness dependent upon the existence of a world in space and 
time. As to the ethical character of the world-ground, pure thought 
cannot help us. It is only the faith that the Being who is the ground 
of all reality must satisfy our moral and spiritual needs and aspira- 
tions, that can justify us in regarding the infinite personality as having 
an ethical nature. Our moral and spiritual needs are not mere de- 
sires but normal characteristics of man. " Faith completes the formal 
determinations of reason, and the practical postulate of the highest 
good gives content to our conception of the self-conscious ground of 
things. ... As it is by an act of faith we affirm the reality of the 
Absolute Value, so it is likewise an act of faith by which we affirm that 
it coincides with the Self-Conscious ground of all experience. Not 
reason, then, but faith gives ethical content to the idea of God " (p. 
267). Thus our intellectual and practical categories are both made 
to contribute to our view of the world-ground. 

The sixth and last essay — "Philosophy and Theology : The Ritsch- 
lian Standpoint ' ' — has little organic connection with the central 
constructive aim of the work. It is rather an application of the prin- 
ciples of religious philosophy already established to a criticism of the 
Ritschlian School. The theological student will find the essay 
interesting and instructive. It adds nothing in the way of philos- 
ophy, however, to what has already been developed in the previous 
papers. 

As a whole, the volume is a notable one. It is the work of a man 
both well versed in philosophy and deeply interested in religion. It 
shows a broad knowledge of the historical and current literature of 
the subject. Its frank recognition of the difficulties in its own posi- 
tions, if at times weakening the force of its arguments, gives evidence 
of an engaging candor and a profound love of truth on the part of the 
writer. Its keynote is the conviction that no world-view can be per- 
manently satisfying which does not provide harmoniously for both our 
theoretical and our practical interests. I know of no other book that 
gives in moderate compass such a fair-minded statement, and, on the 
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whole, so judicious a treatment of the present-day problems of the 
philosophy of religion. 

F. C. French. 
University of Nebraska. 

Fichte, seine Ethik und seine Stellung sum Problem des Individual- 
ismus. Von Maria Raich. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1905. — pp. vi, 196. 

The study before us comprises two main parts ; the first and longer 
deals with Fichte's ethical doctrine, while the second considers the 
position of the individual in the system and the relation of the indi- 
vidualistic and the socialistic tendencies. Chapter I of the First Part 
deals with Fichte's personality ; Chapter II gives a general discussion 
of his philosophical doctrine and of the relation of the practical to the 
theoretical Wissenschaftslehre ; Chapter III outlines his philosophy of 
rights ; and Chapter IV discusses his ethics, his doctrine of freedom, 
and the relation between morality and religion in his system. 

The description of Fichte's personality in Chapter I is marred by a 
defect which is seen throughout the whole book, and which seems to 
me to constitute its most serious weakness. This is the lack of coher- 
ence, the failure to weave the various elements into a systematic 
whole. In general the discussions are characterized by scrappiness ; 
the different points which the writer brings out are not given to us as 
parts of a whole. Not only are they not presented as a whole, but also 
one has the feeling that the author has not herself grasped them as a 
whole, that she has not fully mastered the material which she has col- 
lected. In the chapter on Fichte's personality, for example, she says 
many things about Fichte, enumerates his various mental and moral 
characteristics ; but she gives us no picture of the man. The same 
criticism seems to me to apply to the whole book. It might be urged 
that this is largely a matter of the technique of exposition, and that, in- 
asmuch as the author, not being a native German, is writing in a for- 
eign tongue, much allowance should be made for her. But while I 
readily admit the obstacles in the way of one who would write a book 
in a foreign language, and while I have much admiration for the ex- 
tent to which the author has overcome the purely linguistic difficulties 
of her task, it seems to me that the trouble here is something quite 
different. No one who can write German as well as Frl. Raich can, 
ought to be unable to give in German a coherent, systematic account 
of whatever he may wish to say. 

In the chapter devoted to Fichte's ethics, the point of most interest 
is the discussion of the various phases of morality. The author points 



